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Ml".  P)'esi/fent  and  fe!Jow-^i/izevx  nf  X'W  T<rrl:: 
The  facte  with  which  I  shull  ded  tiiis  pve- 
ning  are  mainly  oUI  and  familiar  ;  nor  is  there 
anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  sbnil  make 
of  them.  If  there  shall  be  any  novi  Ity,  it  will  be 
in  the  mode  of  presenting  ihe  fiets,  and  the 
inferences  and  observations  following  that 
presentation. 

UHE    QUESTION    TEFIXED. 

In  his  Fpeech  last  Autumn,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  I'lmes, 
Senator  Douglas  said  : 

"Our  fathers,  when  they  framerl  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as 
Well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now." 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text 
for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt  it  beeuse  it 
furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting 
point  for  a  discussion  between  Repubiicana 
and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  liraded  by 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  in- 
quiry :  "  What  was  the  understanding  those 
fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  ?" 
What  is  the  frame  of  Government  under 
which  we  live  ?  The  answer  must  be  :  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That 
Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  framed 
in  1787  (and  under  which  the  present  govern- 
ment first  went  into  operation),  and  twelve 
subsequently  framed  amendments,  the  first 
ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789.  Who 
were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  I  suppose  the  "thirty-nine"  who  signed 
the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  It  is  almost  exactly  true 
to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true 
to  say  they  fairly  represented  the  opinion  and 
sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. 
Their  names  being  familar  to  nearly  ail,  and 
accessible  to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be  re- 
peated. I  take  these  "thirty-nine,"  for  the 
present,  as  being  "our  fathers  who  framed 
the  Government  under  which  we  live." 


THE  i.=ETre. 
Wlint  is  the  question  whic^i,  occm-fling  to 
the  'cxt,  those  ftliers  understood  ju-t  as  well 
nnd  even  bett^-r  than  we  do  now  ?  It,  is  this: 
Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Fider- 
al  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution, 
forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control  hs 
to  Slavery  in  our  Federal  Tenit'iries?  Upon 
this  Douglas  holds  tlie  affirmative,  and  the 
Republicans  the  n(>gative.  This  affirmative 
and  denial  form  an  issue;  and  this  issue — 
this  question — is  precisely  what  tlie  text  de- 
clares our  fathers  understood  better  than  we. 
Let  us  nort'  inquire  whether  the  "thiity-nine," 
or  any  of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question  ; 
and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how 
they  expressed  that  better  understandiijg. 

THE    FA   TS    OF    H  JSTORY. 

In  1784 — three  years  before  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  United  Staffs  then  owning  the 
Xorih-western  Territory,  and  no  other — the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  had  before 
them  the  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in 
that  Territory;  and  fnur  of  the  "thirty- 
nine"  who  afterward  framed  the  Constitution, 
were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  that 
question.  Of  these,  i^ogcr  Shermiin,  Thomas 
Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for  the 
prohibition — tlius  showing  that,  in  their  un- 
derstanding, no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  anything  else,  pioperly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  Federnl  Teriitory.  The  o  her  of 
the  four — James  SJcIIenry — voted  against  the 
prohibition,  showing  that,  for  some  cause,  he 
thought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but 
while  the  Convention  was  in  session  fiainins: 
it,  and  while  the  Nortli  western  Territory  still 
wfts  tile  only  territoiy  owned  by  the  United 
States,  the  same  question  of  pi'ohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Territory  again  came  before  the 
Congress   of  the   Confederation ;    and   three 


aore  *rf  tbe  "  thlrtr-niHe"  tr'a*  cftrrward 
•ijped  the  Goneti ration,  were  in  that  Con- 
p-esp,  and  ro^ed  on  the  qupstion.  They  were 
■\^l]ia«  Blonnt,  M'illiani  Few,  and  Abraham 
Bildwin;  and  they  all  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
■don— thus  ebowinp  th;it,  in  their  understiind- 
iag,  DO  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  an- 
■Bhoritr,  nor  anythiiig  else,  properly  forbade 
■she  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
Slavery  in  Federal  Territory.  This  time  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  a  part  of 
■what  know  well  known  as  the  Ordinance  of 
^.  The  question  of  Federal  control  of 
riavery  in  the  Territories  seems  not  to  have 
ToeeD  directly  before  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  original  Constitution,  and  hence 
it  is  not  recordfd  tha  tthe  "  thiity-nine,"  or 
any  of  thera,  while  engaged  on  that  instru- 
ment, expressed  any  opinion  on  that  precise 
question.  In  17S9,  by  the  fir^t  Congress 
which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  set  was 
passed  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  in- 
clud  ng  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
North-western  Territory.  The  bill  for  this 
act  was  reported  by  one  of  the  "  ihirty-nine," 
Thomas  Fitzsimmon^,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  went  through  all  its  Bt^iges  without  a  word 
of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both 
branches  without  yeas  and  nays,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty- 
aine^  fathers  who  frajned  the  original  Consti- 
AotioD.     They  were: 


<Jo*ii  Tjaa?doB, 
Ni«bj1as  0  Im  ID, 
■WtQ.  6.  JohiiBon, 
JLog^T  Sherman, 
Sob«rt  Mor/  Is, 
ThM.  Fltzslminons, 
Wll  lam  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin, 


Rufas  King, 
William  Pattei-eoct 
Genrgi  Clvmer, 
Richard  BiBSutt, 
George  Kearl, 
Pierce  Butler, 
Daniel  Carroll, 
James  Madisou. 


Tnis  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no 
Bn«  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority, 
BOr  anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly 
forbade  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territory ;  else  both  their  fidelity  to 
correct  principle,  and  their  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  would  have  constrained 
them  to  oppose  the  prohibition.  Again, 
George  Washington,  another  of  the  "  thirty- 
Bine,"  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  such,  approved  and  signed  the 
bill,  thus  completing  its  validity  as  a  law, 
and  thus  showing  th.it,  in  his  understanding, 
DO  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  MUth'trity, 
Dor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  tlie 
Federal  (iovernment  to  control  as  to  slavery 
ia  Federal  territory.  >.'o  great  while  after 
ihe  adopiion  of  the  original  Constitution, 
North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
Bient  the  country  now  constituiing  the  Statj 
of  Tennessee  ;  and  a  few  years  later  Georgia 
eeded  that  which  now  cotiEtitutes  the  States 
of  Mis-^issippi  and  Alabama.  In  bith  deeds 
of  cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by  the 
ceding  States  that  the  Federal  Government 
fibould  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  coun- 
try. Beside  this,  slavery  was  then  actually  iu 
fiic  ceded  «otintry.     Under  theefe  circumsian- 


CCS,  Oea^rcw,  ««  f  ak!ng  charge  of  these  cotia- 
tries,  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  glavery 
within  them.  But  th^'y  did  interfere  with  it 
— take  control  of  it — even  there,  to  n  certaia 
extent.  In  1798.  Congress  organized  the 
Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  on 
ganizition  they  proliibited  the  brins^ing  of 
i-laves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  with- 
out the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving 
freedom  to  slaves  eo  brought.  This  act 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without 
yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  thre» 
of  the  "  thirty-nine  "  who  framed  the  original 
Constitution.  They  were,  John  Langdon, 
George  Read,  and  Abraham  Baldwin.  They 
all,  probably,  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they 
would  liave  placed  their  opposition  to  it  upon 
record,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  lin» 
dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly  for- 
bade the  Federal  Governmeut  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  Federal  territory.  In  1803,  the 
Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana 
country.  Our  former  territorial  acquisitions 
came  from  certain  of  our  own  States ;  but; 
this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  fiom  a> 
foreign  nation.  In  1804,  Congres  gave  a 
Territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it 
which  now  constitutes  tlie  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. Xew  Orleans,  lying  within  that  parr, 
WIS  an  old  and  comparatively  large  city. 
There  were  other  considerable  towns  and  set- 
tlements, and  slavery  was  extensively  and 
thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  people. 
Congress  did  not,  in  the  territorial  act,  pro- 
hibit slavery ;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it 
— take  control  of  it — in  a  more  marked  and 
ex  ensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Mississippi.  The  substance  of  the  provision 
therein  made,  in  relation  to  slaves,  was: 

First — That  no  slave  should  be  imported 
into  the  Territory  fioin  foreign  parts. 

Secoiid — That  no  slave  should  be  carried 
into  it  who  had  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  since  the  first  day  of  Mav, 
1798. 

Third — That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into 
it  except  by  the  owner,  and  ior  his  own  use 
as  a  settler — the  penalty  in  all  cases  being  a> 
fine  upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom 
to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and 
nays.  In  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  there 
were  two  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  They  were 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As 
stated  in  the  case  of  Mississippi,  it  is  proba- 
ble they  both  voted  for  it.  They  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  recording  their 
opposition  to  it,  if,  in  their  understanding.  It 
violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  provision  of 
the  Con.'^titution, 

In  1819-i;(»,  came,  and  passed,  the  Missouri 
question.  Many  votes  were  tiken,  by  yea» 
and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon 
the  various  phiees  of  the  general  question. 
Two  of  the  "  thirty-nine  " — Rufus  King  and 
Charles  Pinckney— were  membem  of  that 
Congresi.     Mr.  ^^g  gtea^ii^  Y*t«d  £>r  Oa^ 


Trhile  llr.  Pinckney  as  Bteadily  voted  afrainst 
slavery  proliibition.  nnd  against  all  compro- 
mipps.  Bt  thi«  Mr.  King  showed  tbat,  in  his 
■understandintr,  no  line  dividing  local  from 
Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution, was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting 
ulavery  in  Federal  Territory  ;  while  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, by  his  Totee,  showed  that  in  his  under- 
standing there  was  some  sufficient  rensoa  fur 
■opposing  iuch  prohibition  iu  that  case. 

rUMHABT   OF   TEE   PACTS — COSCLtSIOX   IRRE- 
SISTAELK. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only 
acts  of  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  of  any  of  them, 
iflpon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  discover.  To  ei  umerate  the  persons  who 
thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  1784,  three  in 
3787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two 
in  1S04,  and  two  in  1819-20 — there  would  be 
thirty-one  of  them.  But  this  would  be  count- 
ing John  Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William 
Few,  Eufus  King,  and  George  T.ead,  each 
twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin  four  times.  The 
true  number  of  those  of  the  "ihirty-nine" 
irhom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question,  which,  by  the  text,  they  undert^tood 
better  than  we,  is  twcnty-thiee,  leaving  six- 
teen not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any 
way.  Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-tliree  of 
our  "thirty-nine"  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  wliieh  we  live,  who  have,  upon 
their  official  respoiisibility  and  their  corporal 
oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  question  which  the 
text  affirms  they  "understood  just  as  well,  and 
even  better  than  we  do  now;"  and  twenty-one 
of  them — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  "thir- 
ty-nine"— so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them 
guilty  of  gross  political  impropriety,  and  wil- 
ful perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  divi  ion  between  local  and  Federal  au- 
thority, or  anything  in  the  Constitution  they 
had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  co'  trol  as 
to  shivery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  Thus  the 
twenty-one  acted  ;  and  as  actions  speak  loud- 
er than  words,  so  actions  under  such  respon- 
sibility speak  still  louder.  Two  of  the  twen- 
ty-three voted  against  congressional  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  in 
the  instances  in  which  they  acted  upon  the 
question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted 
is  not  known.  They  may  have  done  so  be. 
cause  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  locaj 
from  Federal  authori  y,  or  some  provision  or 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the 
way  ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such  question, 
have  voted  against  the  prohibiiion,  on  what 
appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of 
expediency.  No  one  who  has  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  can  conscientiously  vote 
for  what  he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure,  however  expedient  he  may 
think  it ;  but  one  may  and  ought  to  vote  against 
a  measure  which  h«  deems  constitutional,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  he  deems  it  expedient.  It, 
therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  eel  down  even 
tii»  tw»  wbo  rated  agaiast  tke  prvkibitioa  as  j 


havlpg  dona  go  because,  In  thefr  tsndersSSa^' 
ing,  any  proper  division  of  local  ftom  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Conatitution, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  sfl 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine,"  so  fdv  as  I  have  discovered,  have  left 
no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the 
direct  questi  in  of  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories.  But  there  ia  much 
I  reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding 
I  upon  that  question  would  not  have  appeared 
j  different  from  that  of  iheir  twenty-three  com- 
I  peer.«,  had  it  been  manifested  at  all.  For 
I  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text, 
I  I  have  purposely  omitted  whatever  under- 
{  s'anding  may  have  been  manifested,  by  any 
person,  however  distinguished,  other  than  the 
ihiity-iiine  fathers,  who  framed  the  original 
Constitution ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I 
have  also  omitted  whatever  misunderi^tanding 
may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the 
"thirty-nine"  even,  on  any  other  phase  of 
the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we  should 
look  into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those 
other  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave  trad?,  and 
the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally, 
it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct  ques- 
tion of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal 
Territoiics,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at 
all,  would  probably  have  acted  juat  aa  the 
twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen  were 
several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of 
those  times — as  Dr.  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Gouveriieur  Morris  —  while 
there  was  not  one  now  known  to  have  been 
otlierwife,  unless  it  may  be  John  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is, 
that  of  our  "  thiity-nine"  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  t\.enty-one — a  clear 
majority  of  the  whole — certainly  understood 
that  no  proper  division  of  local  "from  Federal 
authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories;  while  all 
the  rest  probably  had  the  same  understand- 
ing. Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
standing of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  origin 
nal  Constitution  ;  and  the  text  affirms  thai 
th.ey  understood  the  question  better  thaa 
we. 

ADDITIONAL    PROOF. 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  tm- 
derstanding  of  the  qnestion  manifested  by  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In,  and 
by,  the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was  pro- 
vided for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  present  frame  of  government  un- 
der which  we  live,  consists  of  that  originaij 
and  twelve  amendatory  articles  framed  and 
adopted  since.  Those  who  now  insist  that; 
Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal  Territo- 
ries violates  the  Consii  ution,  point  U9  to  the 
provisions  which  they  suppose  it  thus  violates; 
and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix  upon  pro- 
visions in  these  amendatory  articles,  and  not 
in  the  oiiginal  instrument,  The  Supreme 
Cgvu't,  in  the  Cred  ScuU  ease,  pl&at  tkwof 


sehos  upon  the  fifth  amendment,  tvhich  pro- 
vides th:it  "no  person  shall  b- deprived  of 
property  nithont  di:e  proeess  of  Imv  ;"  while 
Senator  Dou>;la3  niul  hi*  peeuliar  lulhercnts 
plant  th^■In^ie^■es  upon  Uie  tenth  ainendnient, 
providing  thit  "  the  powers  not  gr.mted  bv 
the  Coiistiution,  are  reserved  to  t!ie  States 
respociivilv,  and  to  the  people."  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  tlie:se  aniei.dnients  were  frunied 
bv  the  first  Congress  whieh  sat  under  the 
Constitution — t'le  identieal  Congress  whieh 
psssed  the  act  already  mentioned,  enforcing 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Xortli-west- 
ern  Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Con- 
gress, but  they  were  the  idL^ntical,  same  iiuii- 
vidu  il  men,  who,  nt  the  same  ses.-ion,  and  at 
the  sime  time  within  ihe  session,  had  uider 
consideration,  and  in  progress  toward  inatu- 
ritv,  these  constitutional  amendments,  and 
this  act  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  terri- 
tory the  naiion  then  owned.  The  consiiiu- 
lional  amendments  were  introduced  bi-fore 
and  pass^'d  after  the  act  enforcing  ilio  Ordi- 
nance of  'S7  ;  so  that  during  the  whole  pen- 
dency of  the  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance, 
eo.istitutional  amendments  were  also  pending. 
Tiiat  Congress,  consisting  in  all  of  sev'  nty- 
six  members,  including  sixteen  of  the  fiam- 
ers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before 
stated,  were  pre-emin-ntly  our  fathers  who 
framed  that  part  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  whicli  is  now  claimed  as  for- 
bidding the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  It  is  not  u 
little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to 
affirm  that  the  two  things  which  that  Con- 
gress deliberately  fi-amed,  and  carried  to  lua- 
turitv  at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  incon- 
si-stent  with  each  other  ?  And  does  not  such 
affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when 
coupled  with  the  other  afSrmation,  from  the 
same  mnuih,  that  those  who  did  the  two 
things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood 
Wnether  tticy  real'y  were  inconsistent,  better 
than  we— betti  r  than  lie  who  affirms  that 
they  are  inconsistent  ? 

HOSE    PKOOF    STILT,. 

It  1?  su-ely  safe  tn  assume  that  the  "thirty- 
nine"  traners  of  the  original  Constitution, 
and  the  sevcnty-six  members  of  tlie  Con.gri-ss 
which  famed  iLe  amendments  thereto,  t.keii 
tope  htr,  do  ceitainly  include  those  who  may 
bi- fairly  caliid  '  our  f  ithers  who  framed  tht- 
Governmeni  under  which  we  livi'."  And  so 
assuming .  I  dcly  p.ny  n  an  to  s-h')W  that  an\ 
one  of  them  ev  r  in  his  whole  life  d.clai'ed 
th.t  in  his  understanding,  any  pioper  divi 
eion  of  local  from  Ftdeial  authority,  or  any 
p  It  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  tlie  Ftderal 
<Jove'nment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  th- 
Fed.ral  fei  ritorii-.i,  I  go  a  st-  p  furthe  .  I 
dv.-fi  any  ont'  to  >how  tlv  t  any  living  man  in 
the  "^'hnlc  worl  I  evL-r  did,  p  ior  to  the  l)egin- 
iiitij;  of  the  preseiit  century,  (and  I  might  al- 
most -ay  prior  to  the  111  ginning  ol  the  la.-t 
liall  n  t.ie  pre.icnt  centiny.)  declare  that,  in 
h's  HI.  I- i-st,.ndiiig,  hun  prop  r  division  ol 
looaJ  t.oni  Feder^j  authuiir.,  or  any   part  ol 


the  Constitut'fln,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal 
Territoiies.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I 
give,  not  only  "our  fathers  who  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  Lve,"  but  with 
them  all  other  living  men  within  the  century 
in  whieh  it  was  framed  among  whom  to 
search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the 
evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them. 

now  FAR  THE  WISnOM  OF  THE  FATHERS  SHOULD 

cONxraiL  us. 
Now,  and  here,  let  me  gu  ird  a  little  against 
being  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
we  are  bound  to  f  >llow  implicitly  in  whatever 
our  fithers  did.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  dis- 
caidallihe  lights  of  current  experience — to 
1  (j  'ct  all  progress — all  improvement.  What 
I  do  say  is,  tliat  if  we  would  supplant  the 
opinions  and  policy  of  our  fithers  in  any  case, 
we  shi'uld  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive, 
and  argument  so  clear,  that  even  their  great 
authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed,  can- 
not stand  ;  and  most  surely  not  in  a  case 
whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  understood 
the  question  better  than  we.  If  any  man,  at 
this  day,  sincerely  be  ieves  that  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  local  irom  Federal  authority,  or  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so,  and 
to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence 
and  fair  argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has 
no  right  to  mislead  others,  who  have  less  ac- 
cess to  histiry  and  less  leisure  to  study  it, 
into  the  false  belief  that  "  our  fathers,  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting 
falsehood  and  deception  for  truthful  evidence 
and  fair  argument.  If  any  man  at  this  day 
sincerely  believes  "  our  fathers,  who  framed 
the  Government  under  which  we  live,"  used 
and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which 
ought,  to  have  led  them  to  understand  that  a 
pr.jper  division  of  local  from  Federal  author- 
ity, or  some  pait  of  the  Constitution,  forbids 
the  Federal  GovHriiment  to  control  as  to  sla- 
very in  th.'  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to 
say  so.  But  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
brave  the  respons  bility  of  declaring  that,  in 
Ills  opinion,  he  understmds  their  principles 
better  than  they  did  themselves;  and  espe- 
cially should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibi  ity 
byassertiiiji  that  tliey  "understood  the  ques- 
tion just  as  well,  and  even  belter,  than  we  do 
now."  Hut  enough.  Lei  all  who  believe  that 
"our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government 
under  whicli  we  live,  understnod  this  question 
jist  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now," 
speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted 
upon  it.  This  is  all  Rtputi  leans  ask — all  Re- 
publicans ilesire — in  relation  to  slavery.  Aa 
those  fathers  marked  it,  90  let  it  be  again 
marked,  as  an  evil  not  lo  be  extended,  but  to 
be  loll  rated  and  protected  oidy  because  of 
and  so  far  nS  its  acluil  presence  among  U3 
makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  neces- 
sity. Let  all  the  guaran  ies  tlio  e  lathers 
gave  it  Le,  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fair- 
ly maiutaiued.     For  iiii3  KepubiivMUS  coateud. 


anfl  with  tbUj  BO  far  ta   I  know  ov  belidve, 
thcf  will  be  content, 

A   FEW    WORDS    TO    THE    SOUTH. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen — as  I  sup- 
pose they  will  not — I  would  address  a  few 
words  to  the  southern  people.  I  would  say 
to  them  :  You  consider  yourselves  a  reasona- 
ble Hnd  a  just  people  ;  and  I  consider  that  in 
the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice 
you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people. 
Still,  when  you  speak  of  us  Republicans,  you 
do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at 
bCFt,  a->  no  better  than  outlaws.  You  will 
grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers,  but 
nothing  like  it  to  "Black  Republicans."  In 
all  your  contentions  with  one  another,  each 
of  you  deems  an  unconditional  condi'mnation 
of  "  Black  Republicanism  "  as  the  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  condemna- 
tion of  us  seems  to  bs  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite— license,  so  to  speak — among  you  to 
be  admitted  or  peimitted  to  speak  at  all. 
Now,  can  you,  or  not,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just 
to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves?  Bring  foiward 
your  charges  and  specifications,  and  then  be 
patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or  jus- 
tify. You  fay  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it. 
That  makes  an  issue,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and 
what  is  it?  "Why,  that  our  party  has  no  ex- 
istence in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in  your 
section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true ;  but 
does  it  prove  the  issue?  If  it  does,  then  in 
case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle, 
begin  to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should 
thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  You  cannot 
escape  this  conclusion;  and  yet,  are  you  will- 
ing to  abide  by  it?  If  you  are,  you  will 
probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  bo 
sectional,  for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  sec- 
tion this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin  to 
discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your 
proof  does  not  touch  the  issue.  The  fact  that 
we  get  no  votes  in  your  section  is  a  f\ict  of 
your  making,  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  a 
fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours, 
and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel 
you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If 
we  do  repel  you  by  any  wiong  principle  or 
practice,  the  fault  is  ours;  but  this  brir  gs 
you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  stai  ted — to 
the  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our 
principle.  If  our  principle,  put  in  practice, 
would  wrong  vour  secticm  f  jr  the  benefit  of 
ours,  or  f.r  anv  other  object,  then  our  princi- 
ple, and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are 
justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet 
u^,  then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our 
principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your 
section  ;  and  so  meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible 
that  something  may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do 
you  accept  the  chaUenge  ?  No  ?  Then  you 
really  bflieve  that  the  principle  which  our 
fathers  who  fiamed  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to 
adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon 
their  offiuiai   oaiha,  is,   La  fuet,   so    el«arly 


wrong  as  to  demand  your  f ondemnatioa  with- 
out a  moment's  consideration. 

washinoton's  farewkll  address. 
Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces 
the  warning  against  sectional  parties  siven  by 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less 
than  eight  years  before  Washington  gave  that 
warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  North-Western  Territory,  which  act  em- 
bodied  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon 
that  subject,  up  to  and  at  the  very  mometit  he 
penned  that  warning;  rnd  about  otie  year  af- 
ter he  penned  it,  he  wrote  La  Favette  that  he 
considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope 
that  we  should  some  time  have  a  confederacy 
of  free  States.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in 
your  hands  against  us,  or  in  our  hands  against 
you  ?  Could  Washington  himself  speak, 
would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism 
upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or  upon  you, 
who  repudiate  it  ?  We  respect  that  warning 
of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to  you, 
together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the 
right  application  of  it. 

WHO    ARE    THE    COXSERTATITES  ? 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — emi- 
nently conservative — while  we  are  revolution- 
ary, destructive,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
What  is  conservatism  ?  Is  it  not  adherence 
to  the  old  and  tried  against  the  new  and  un- 
tried ?  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  inden- 
tical  old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy 
which  was  adopted  by  our  fathers  who  framed 
the  government  under  which  we  live ;  while 
you  with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and 
spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  sub- 
stituting something  new.  True,  you  disagree 
among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.  You  have  considerable  vaiiety  of 
new  propositions  and  pliiis,  but  you  are  unan- 
imous ill  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old 
polif-y  of  the  fathers.  Some  of  you  are  for 
reviving  the  foreign  slave  trade ;  some  for  a 
Congressional  slave  code  for  the  Territories; 
some  f  r  Congress  forbidding  the  Teriitories 
to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits;  some 
for  maintaining  slavery  in  the  Territoriee 
through  the  Judiciary;  some  for  the  "gur-reat 
piir-rinciple"  ihat  ''if  one  man  v/oi,ld  enslave 
another,  no  third  man  should  object,"  f:;iitas- 
tically  called  "Popular  Sovereignty;"  but 
never  a  man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  Federal  Teriitories, 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  government  under  which  we  live. 
Not  one  of  all  your  vaiious  plans  can  show  a 
precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the  century  with- 
in which  our  government  originated.  Con- 
sider, then,  whether  your  claim  of  conserva- 
tism for  yourselves,  and  your  charge  of  des- 
truetiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the  most 
clear  and  stable  foundations. 

WHO  MAKES  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION  PROMINENT  ? 

Again,  jou  say  we  have  madts  tJSie  slavery 


e 


questlfw  more  pvotnineiit   than   Jt  fonnerlr 
wn«.     We  denv  It.     We  admit  th;it  it  i3  more 

frominent,  but  we  deiiv  that  we  made  it  so. 
t  was  not  we,  but  vou,  who  discarded  the  old 
pol'cv  of  the  fatliers.  We  rosi.-sted,  and  still 
resi  t,  TOur  innovation  ;  and  thence  conic3 
the  greater  prominence  of  the  question. 
Wotild  vou  have  that  question  reduced  to  its 
former  proportions  ?  (Jo  hack  to  that  old 
policT.  Wliat  his  been,  will  be  ajrain,  under 
the  slime  conditions.  If  you  would  htive  the 
peace  of  old  limes,  re-adopt  the  precepts  and 
polii'v  of  the  old  times. 

ABori    ISSCRRKCTIONS     AND    J0H.\  CROWN". 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections 
among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it;  and 
what  is  your  proof?  Harper's  Feixy  !  John 
Brown  I  I  John  Brown  was  no  Republican  : 
and  you  have  failt-d  to  implicate  a  single  Jle- 
pubiican  in  his  narpei's  Ferry  enterprise.  If 
any  member  of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that 
matter,  you  know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it. 
If  you  do  know  if,  you  are  inexcusable  to 
not  designate  the  man  and  prove  the  fact.  If 
you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  to  as- 
sert it  and  especia'ly  to  persist  in  the  assertion 
after  vou  have  tried  and  filled  to  make  the 
proof.'  You  need  not  be  told  that  persisting 
in  a  charge  which  o-ie  does  ni>t  know  to  be 
true,  is  simply  malicious  slander.  Some  of 
you  admit  that  no  Uepublican  designedly 
aided  or  encouraged  the  Harper's  Ferry 
affair;  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and 
declarations  necessarily  lead  to  such  results. 
We  do  not  believe  if.  AVe  know  we  hoi  I  to 
no  dottrines,  and  make  no  declariitions 
^hich  were  not  hi  Id  to  and  made  by  our  fath- 
trs  who  fr.imed  the  government  under  which 
•we  live.  You  never  dealt  f.iirly  by  us  in  rela- 
tion to  this  aff.iir.  When  it  occurred,  some 
impoitani  Siate  elections  were  near  at  hand, 
and  vou  were  in  evident  glee  with  the  b  lief 
that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  }ou 
could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elec- 
tions. The  elections  came,  and  your  expec- 
tations were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Kvery  Re- 
publican man  knew  that,  as  to  himself  at 
Jeist,  vour  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was 
not  much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in 
your  f  ivor.  liepubhcan  doctrines  and  declar- 
ations are  accompanied  with  a  continual  pro- 
test against  any  inteif^-rence  whatever  with 
vour  slavi  s,  or  with  you  about  your  slaves. 
Burelv,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  re- 
Tdlt.  '  Tiue,  we  do,  in  common  wiih  our  fath- 
ers who  framed  the  povemnient  under  which 
■we  live,  declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is 
■wrong;  but  the  sl.ives  do  not  hear  ua  declare 
even  this.  For  anything  vie  aay  or  do,  the 
f laves  would  fcarceiy  know  theie  is  a  Repub- 
lican party.  1  believe  they  would  not,  in 
fact,  gt-nerally  know  it,  but  for  your  uiisrcp- 
reseiitations  of  us,  in  their  hearing.  In  your 
political  cc)ntesi8  among  your3i.lvi-3,  each  fac- 
tion chariies  the  other  wiih  sympathy  with 
Black  Republicanism  ;  and  then  to  give  point 
to  the  charge,  detinea  L'laick  Republicanism 
tg  simply  bM  iiiiurreclion,  blood  and  thunder 
among  th«  sUree.  S»laY»»  in«urrection«  are 
UQ  DMc«  MsojBua  BOff  tiuua  tkejr  wero  l»aJi«re 


the  RepobTlcna  pnrty  wa«  OTgnnliPiS.  Wha* 
induced  the  Southampton  insurrection,  twen» 
ty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  threa 
time-^  as  many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's 
Ferry  ?  You  can  scarcely  stretch  your  verr 
elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  South- 
ampton was  got  up  by  Black  Republicanism. 
In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  n  general,  or  even  a 
very  extensive  slave  insurrection  is  possible. 
Ti.e  inilispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  b» 
attiiined.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid 
connnunication  ;  nor  can  incendiary  free  min, 
black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive  ma- 
terials are  everywhere  in  parcels;  but  thera 
neither  are  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  indispen-  / 

saljle  connecting  trains.  Much  is  saiJ  by  * 
Sou'h  rn  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves 
for  their  masters  and  mistresses;  and  a  part 
of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  ufirising 
could  scaicely  be  devised  and  communicated 
to  twenty  individuals  before  some  one  of 
them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or 
mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule  ; 
and  the  slave  revolution  in  Oayti  was  not  aa 
exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under 
pecu  iar  circumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot 
of  British  his  ory,  though  not  connected  wit'n 
slaves,  was  more  in  point.  In  that  case  only 
about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret, 
and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  » 
fiicnd,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and, 
by  consequence  averted  the  calamity.  Oc- 
casional poisOTiings  from  the  kitchen,  and 
open  or  stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field, 
and  local  rev(.lts  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results 
of  slavery;  but  no  general  insurrection  of 
slaves,  is  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country 
for  a  long  tiiU''.  Whoever  much  ftais,  or 
much  hopes,  for  such  an  event,  will  be  alike 
disappointed.  In  the  langu^g-i  of  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son,  uttered  many  years  ago,  "it  is  still  in 
our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipa- 
tion and  deputation,  peaceably,  and  in  such 
.ilow  degree.-J,  a?  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  in- 
sensibly, and  their  places  be  pari  pnssu,  filled 
up  by  free  white  laboieis.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  na- 
ture must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up."  ■  , 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I, 
that  the  power  of  emancipation  is  in  the 
Federal  Government.  He  sjioke  of  Virginia  ; 
and,  as  to  the  power  of  emancipition,  I  speak 
of  the  slaveholding  States  only.  The  Fed'  ' 
eral  Government,  kowever,  as  we  insist,  has 
the  power  ot  restraining  the  extension  of  the 
institut  on — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave 
insurrection  shall  never  occur  on  any  Ameri- 
can soil  which  is  now  free  from  slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.     It  was 
not  a  slave  insurrection.     It  was  an  attempt  | 

by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  ain^>ng  slaves,  ' 

in  which  the  .'^lavis  refused  to  participate.  In 
fact,  it  wad  so  absurd,  that  the  slaves,  with 
ell  their  ignorance,  eaw  plainly  enouffh  it 
could  not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philoa- 
phy,  corresponds  with  lh«  many  attempts,  re- 
1mI««1  ia  JtoMterj,  at  i.h«  tusaasioutlau  cf  kxagi 


a»d  emperors.  An  ent'hns'Taet  broods  ever  the 
Of  pregPion  of  a  people,  till  he  fHneies  himself 
«ommis6!oned  by  Heaveu  to  libfrato  them. 
He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
]eBS  than  his  own  execution.  Or.-lniV  attempt 
«n  Louis  Niipolcon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt 
at  HarperV  Ferry,  were,  in  their  philosophy, 
precisely  the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast 
blame  on  old  England  in  the  one  case,  and  on 
New  England  in  the  other,  does  uo5  disprove 
the  sameness  of  the  two  things.  And  how 
much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could,  by  the 
use  L'f  John  Brown.  Ilclper'd  book,  and  the 
Jike,  break  up  the  Republican  organization? 
Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent, 
but  human  nature  c^5nnot  be  changed.  There 
3B  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in 
this  Xotion,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and 
s  half  of  votes.  Y<in  cannot  destroy  that 
judgment  and  feeling — that  sentiment — by 
breaking  up  the  political  organization  which 
rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scnttcr 
and  disperse  an  army,  which  has  been  formed 
into  order  in  the  face  of  your  heaviest  fire ;  but 
if  ycu  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forc- 
ing the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the 
peaceful  cliannt.1  of  the  ballot-box  into  some 
other  channel  V  What  would  that  other  chan- 
nel probably  be  ?  Would  the  number  of  John 
Brown's  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the  ope- 
Tation  ? 

DISSOLVE   THE   FXIOX  ? 

But  you  will  break  up  tiie  Union,  rather 
than  submit  ro  a  denial  of  your  conBtiiution- 
al  right.s.  That  has  a  somewhat  reckless 
found  ;  but  it,  would  be  palliated,  if  n  t  fully 
justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force 
of  numb»rp,  to  deprive  you  of  some  right, 
plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But 
we  are  proposing  no  such  thing.  When  you 
XQake  these  declara'ions,  you  have  a  specific 
and  well-understood  allusion  to  an  assumed 
conbtituiional  right  of  yours,  to  take  plaves 
into  the  Ftdcral  Terriroiies,  and  to  hold  them 
there  as  property.  But  no  such  right  is  spe- 
«ifically  written  in  the  Constitution.  That 
jntrument  is  literally  silent  about  any  such 
right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  such 
a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution, 
even  by  implication.  Your  purpose,  then, 
plainly  stated,  is,  that  you  will  destroy  the 
Government,  unless  you  be  allowed  to  con- 
strue and  enforce  the  Constitution  as  you 
please,  on  all  points  in  dispu'e  bttveen  you 
and  us.  You  will  rule  or  luin  in  all  events. 
This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language  to  us. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Supreme  C<'urt  has 
decided  the  disputed  constitutional  ques- 
tion in  your  favor.  Not  quite  so.  But, 
waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dic- 
tum and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided  the 
question  for  you  in  a  soi  t  of  way.  The  Court 
have  Eubftantially  said,  it  is  your  constitu- 
leional  right  to  take  slaves  info  the  Federal 
Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  proper- 
ty. When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a 
sort  of  way,  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided 
Court  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Judges,  and 
they  Bot  quite  agieeii^j  ^^^  ^^e  aoolJUei  iu 


the  reagots  foi-  making  it;  that  !t  U  eo  made 
as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with 
one  another  about  its  meaning;  and  that  it 
was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  stitement 
of  fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that 
"the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly 
and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitu  ion." 
An  inspertion  <  f  the  Constitution  will  show 
that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  net 
distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  uiit.  Bear 
in  mind  the  Judges  do  not  pledge  their  judi- 
cial opinion  that  such  tight  is  impliedly  af- 
firmed in  the  Constitution  ;  but  they  pledjje 
their  veracity  that  it  is  di-tinc'ly  and  express- 
ly affirmed  there — "distinctly" — that  is,  not 
mingled  with  anything  else, — "i  xpressly"— 
that  is,  ill  words  meaning  just  that,  without 
t!ie  aid  of  any  inferenci',  and  susceptible  of 
no  other  meaiiin'j.  If  ihey  had  only  pledged 
their  ju  licial  opinion  that  such  right  is  af- 
firmed in  the  insiiument  by  implication,  it 
would  be  open  to  others  to  show  that  neither 
the  word  "slave"  nor  "slavery"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution,  nor  the  word  "property" 
even,  in  any  cohnection  with  language  illud- 
iiisj  to  the  things  slave,  or  slavery,  and  that 
wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  al- 
luded to,  he  is  called  a  "person  ;"  and  where- 
ever  his  master's  legal  right  in  lelation  to  him 
is  alluded  to,  it  is  epok<  n  of  as  "service  or 
labor  due,"  as  a  "debt"  payable  in  service  or 
labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by 
cotemporaneous  history,  that  this  mode  of 
alluding  to  slaves  and  ^lave'  y,  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  ex- 
clude from  the  Constitution  the  idea  th  t  there 
could  be  property  in  man.  To  ehow  all  this,  is 
easy  and  certain.  When  this  obvious  mistake 
of  the  Judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  notice, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will 
withdraw  the  mistaken  statement,  and  re-con- 
sider the  conclusion  based  upon  it  ?  And  then 
it  is  to  be  renietubered  that  "our  fithtri*  who 
fram  d  the  government  und  r  w  hich  we  live" — 
the  men  who  made  the  Constitution — ilecided 
this  Same  constitutional  question  in  our  favor 
long  ago — decided  it  without  a  division  among 
thtniselves  when  making  the  decision,  without, 
division  among  themseivep  about  the  meaning 
of  it  after  it  was  made,  and  so  far  as  any  evi- 
dence id  left,  wihout  basing  it  upon  any  miS' 
taken  statement  of  facts.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves 
justified  to  break  up  this  Government,  unless 
such  a  court  decision  aa  yours  is  ehall  be  at 
once  submitted  to  aa  a  conclusive  and  final 
lule  of  political  action?  But  y<  u  will  not 
abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  Pres  dent, 
In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  des- 
troy the  Union  ;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great 
Clime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us ! 
That  is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol 
to  my  ear,  and  mu  teis  through  his  teeth, 
"stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then 
youv^illbea  n.urderer."  To  be  sure,  what 
the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was 
my  own,  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  k-  ep  it ; 
but  it  was  no  more  my  own  than  my  vote  is 
my  o«q:  and  tiie  threat  of  death  to  me,  to 


extort  my  moncr,  nnd  iTiP  t'ireat  of  (lestrTio- 
tion  '0  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote,  can 
8car«elv  be  dittingui^bed  in  principle. 

X  rxw.  woKns  no'x  to  nKPCBLiCAXs.  j 

A  fow  word*  now  to  Repulilicans.  It  is  ex-  ' 
recd'npiT  defirnble  ih  t  all  parts  of  this  great  ' 
Confed-rHcy  shall  he  at  peace.  Hnd  in  harnio-  ! 
nr,  one  with  another.  Let  ii.*  Republicans  do  j 
our  p.irt  to  hare  it  so.  Even  though  much 
provoked,  let  U6  do  notliing  tiiro'igh  pa5>ion  | 
and  ill-temper.  Even  though  the  Southern 
people  will  not  po  much  as  listen  to  us.  let  us 
OJilmly  consider  their  demanda,  end  yield  to 
them  if.  in  our  deliberate  Tiew  of  our  duty, 
we  possibly  can.  Judging  by  all  they  say  and 
do.  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their 
controTersy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we 
fan.  what  will  satisfy  them.  ?  Will  they  be 
satisSed  if  the  Teriitorie«  be  unconditionally 
surrendered  to  thein  ?  'We  know  they  will 
rot.  In  all  their  present  complaints  against 
us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned. 
Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the  rage  now. 
"Will  it  satisfy  ihom  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
nothing  tn  do  wi  h  invasions  and  insui rec- 
ti ins?  We  know  it  \\i,l  not.  We  so  know 
because  we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  invasions  and  insurrections  ;  and  yet  this 
tot;il  abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the 
charge  and  th<;  dHiiunci;ition.  Tlie  question  re- 
curs, wh:it  wi.l  satisfy  them  ?  Simply  this:  AVe 
must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  must,  some- 
how, convince  them  that  we  do  let  them  alone. 
This  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task. 
We  have  been  so  trying  to  convince  t'lem, 
from  the  very  beginnin-;  of  our  oignnization, 
but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and 
epeechee,  we  have  constantly  protested  oui 
purpose  to  let  them  alone  :  but  this  has  had 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  una- 
vailing to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any 
attempt  to  disturb  them.  These  natural,  and 
apparently  adequate,  means  all  failing,  what 
•will  convince  them  ?  This,  and  this  only ; 
ce'  Be  to  call  slavery  tcrong,  and  join  them  in 
calling  it  Wy/ii.  And  this  must  be  done 
thoroughly — done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words. 
Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place 
ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  J)ouglas^s 
vcw  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  arji  enforced, 
siipprei'nng  all  dedaratiomt  that  slave/y  'is  wrong, 
w/iei/ier  made  in  politics,  in  j/resxes,  in  jndf/ds, 
or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return 
their  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure. 
We  must  pull  down  our  Free  State  Constitu- 
tions. The  wbo"e  atmosphere  must  be  disin- 
fected from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery, 
before  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their 
troubles  proceeded  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their 
case  precisely  in  this  way.  Most  of  them 
would  probably  s  ly  to  us,  "  Let  us  alone,  do 
nothing  to  us  and  say  what  you  please  about 
slaTery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone — have 
never  disturbed  them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is 
what  we  say,  which  dissati-fies  them.  They 
will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doinu,  until  we 


ce.ise  Mving.  I  am  slso  awnre  they  liare  not, 
as  yet,  in  term?,  demanded  the  overthrew  of 
our  free  State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Con- 
stitutions declare  the  wrong  of  slave' V,  with 
more  solemn  emphasis,  than  do  all  other  say- 
ings against  it;  and  when  all  these  other  say- 
ings shill  have  been  silenced,  the  ovp'throw 
of  these  Cons'itutions  will  be  demanded,  and 
nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  ia 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  that  they  do  not  de» 
mand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demand- 
ing what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do, 
they  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short  of 
this  consummati  n.  Holding,  as  they  do.  that 
slavery  is  morally  right.,  and  socially  olevat- 
ing,  they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  na- 
tional recognition  of  it,  as  a  local  right,  and  ft 
social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this,  o.n  any 
ground,  save  our  convicii'>n  that  slavery  ia 
wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words  acts, 
laws,  and  Constitutions  against  it,  are  them- 
selves wrong,  and  should  be  silenced,  and 
swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly 
object  to  its  nationality — ts  universality;  if 
it  '\i  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its 
extension — its  enlargenient.  All  they  ask.  we 
could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery 
right  ;  all  we  ask,  they  could  as  readily  grant, 
if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it 
right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  pre- 
cise fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  con- 
troversy. Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recogni- 
tion, as  being  right ;  but,  thinking  it  wrong, 
as  we  do,  can  we  yii  Id  to  them  ?  Can  ws 
east  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against 
our  own  ?  In  view  of  our  moral,  social,  and 
political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  ? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet 
afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  because  that 
much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its 
actual  presence  in  the  Nation  ;  but  can  we, 
while  our  votes  will  prfvent  it,  allow  it  to 
spread  into  the  National  Territories,  and  to 
overrun  us  here  in  these  Free  States?  If  our 
sense  of  duty  forbid  this,  then  let  us  stand  by 
our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us 
be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  con- 
trivances wherewith  we  are  so  industriously 
plied  and  belibored — contrivances  such  as 
groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a 
man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  nor  a  dead 
man — such  as  a  policy  of  "don't  care"  on  a 
question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — 
such  as  Union  appenls,  beseeching  true  Union 
men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the 
divine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but 
the  righteous  to  repentance — such  as  invoca- 
tions of  \Vashington,  imploring  men  to  unsay 
what  Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Wash- 
ington did.  Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from 
our  duty  by  false  arcusations  against  us,  nor 
frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction 
to  the  Government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might ;  and  in  that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  understand  it. 
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